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REVIEWS 



The Negro Races: A Sociological Study. By Jerome Dowd. 
Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xxiii+493- 
$2.50. 

This is a work to be commended. First, it emphasizes that the 
study of the Negro problem should begin in Africa, where the 
forces of the natural environment which have made the Negro 
what he is are to be seen clearly in operation. Secondly, the work, 
of which this is but the first volume, intends when completed to 
present a survey of the social life of the different races of man- 
kind, and of the sociological forces which have shaped their 
domestic, economic, political, religious, and cultural evolution. No 
other work of similar scope and purpose is known to the writer 
of this review except possibly Featherman's Social History of the 
Races of Mankind, which is now out of print, and is a work of 
many deficiencies. Every sociologist will wish Professor Dowd 
success in his ambitious project, however zealous he may be in 
offering suggestions to the author for its improvement in certain 
details. 

The present volume deals with (1) the African Negritos, includ- 
ing in that term the Bushmen and Hottentots as well as the Pyg- 
mies ; (2) the Nigritians, or peoples of the West, Central, and East 
Sudan, and (3) the Fellatatis, a people of mixed Berber and Negro 
stock found scattered over the Sudan. Another volume will deal 
with the Gallas of East Africa and the Bantus of Equatorial and 
South Africa. Still other volumes will deal with the American 
Indians, the Mongolians, and various Caucasic peoples. 

Practically all of the present volume except the first sixty 
pages is occupied with the consideration of the Nigritians, or 
Negro peoples of the Sudan. As it was from these Sudanese, 
especially the West Sudanese, that the bulk of our slaves came, the 
volume is of especial interest to those studying the Negro problem 
in America. In effect, it carries back the study of the American 
Negro to his home-land in Africa. The author, who is a southern 
man, shows that the culture of the West Sudanese is by no means 
so low as many have represented it. Even the Negroes of the 
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Banana Zone (Gold Coast and Slave Coast) are not savages, but 
apparently long- before the European came had reached the stage 
of barbarism with a knowledge of agriculture, weaving, and metal- 
working. Cannibalism was relatively rare, except in certain tribes, 
while slavery, polygymy, and despotic government were highly 
developed. As the author says, quoting Ratzel, "the remarkable 
thing about the Negro is his high economic status and low moral 
status." The West African seems to have progressed up to a 
certain stage, and then to have been incapable of further progress, 
either because of inherent racial peculiarities or because of an 
unfavorable environment (the author seems undecided which). 

The author divides the Sudan region into four zones, the 
Banana Zone, the Millet Zone, the Cattle Zone, and the Camel 
Zone. He treats successively the economic life of the several 
zones, then the family life, then the political life, then the religious 
life, and so on. This method of treatment has obvious advantages 
in that it enables the author to bring together the facts concerning 
a single phase of the social life, say the family life, from the dif- 
ferent zones for comparison; but it has also disadvantages in that 
it leaves no clear idea in the mind of the reader of the total social 
life of different peoples, and disregards all boundaries of culture 
except those which economic and climatic conditions impose. 

Indeed, the chief criticism against the book from a sociological 
standpoint is that it makes the total social life depend too exclu- 
sively on economic conditions. The methods of production, espe- 
cially the methods of obtaining a food-supply, the author seems to 
argue, determine the social life generally. No economic determin- 
ist could wish for better illustration of his theory than that which 
Professor Dowd furnishes when he argues that the changes in the 
type of family life, government, and religion, as one advances 
from the equator toward the Sahara, are due chiefly, if not wholly, 
to the changes in the economic and climatic conditions. Yet the 
author specifically rejects economic determinism (p. 417) as a 
theory. 

Put more positively, the criticism amounts to this, that Pro- 
fessor Dowd neglects unduly racial and other factors not reducible 
to economic and climatic conditions. The reviewer's brief study 
of the social life of the Sudan Negroes has led him to two con- 
clusions among others: first, that civilization is higher among the 
Negroes of mixed blood, other things being equal; second, that 
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Mohammedanism since the tenth century has been everywhere in 
the Sudan the greatest civilizing influence. The second of these 
factors the author almost entirely ignores, while the first he takes 
issue with. He says (p. 417) : 

The author inclines to the opinion that too much stress generally is laid 
upon race mixture, and believes that modifications of races and peoples 
which are often attributed to intermixture are amply accounted for by the 
peculiarities of environment. 

Nevertheless, a few pages farther on (p. 420) he attributes the 
superiority of certain individual Negroes to race intermixture. If 
this argument holds for individuals, why will it not hold for peoples 
also? Moreover, he ignores or overlooks facts which are opposed 
to his theory of the all-powerful influence of the economic environ- 
ment. The Felups, for example, a relatively pure-blood Negro 
people living in the Millet Zone, have quite as low a culture as any 
of the Negroes of the Banana Zone. Again, the Mangbuttus and 
Zandehs, peoples of mixed blood living in the Banana Zone, have 
a relatively high culture. Facts like the above might be multi- 
plied. I am not denying the powerful influence of the economic 
environment; but it seems to me that Professor Dowd has stressed 
that influence too much, and minimized altogether too greatly the 
influence of inherent racial traits and spiritual factors like religion. 

Other minor criticisms of the work are that Professor Dowd 
in explaining racial traits too often attributes them to the direct 
influence of the environment rather than to the indirect influence 
of selection. Natural selection is, indeed, made very little use of 
throughout the book in explaining psychical traits or social institu- 
tions. Often the author comes dangerously near to indorsing the 
exploded use-theory of racial development, as, for example, when 
he quotes, without disapproval, the idea that the flat-footedness of 
the Negro is due to carrying heavy loads on his head (p. 85). 
Sometimes personal bias is shown in the opinions expressed, as, for 
example, when the author says, "Even if the white race should 
never be able to populate this zone [the banana region], the blacks 
will gradually die out" — a speculation for which facts as yet 
offer no support. Finally, though the work shows evidence of the 
widest reading and the list of sources given is a long one, one 
misses certain familiar authorities. Of Letourneau's numerous 
works, for example, only one is cited, the English translation of 
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his Sociology, though Letourneau covers in one way or another all 
the problems with which Professor Dowd deals. 

On the whole, however, the work is deserving of high praise. 
The criticisms just made are not sufficient to detract from the real 
value of the work. If Professor Dowd succeeds in keeping the 
other volumes up to the high standard of the first, the complete 
work will be one of great value to every serious student 
of sociology. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

The University of Missouri 



Social Aspects of Religious Institutions. By Edwin L. Earp, 

Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University. New York: 

Eaton and Main, 1908. 

This little volume was prepared as a syllabus for the studies of 

theological students in a department of thought not familiar in 

divinity schools. It was natural that a wide territory should be 

covered, as religion touches all forms of life. From the technical 

standpoint no one subject could be exhaustively treated in such a 

plan, but the young minister is brought into sight of numerous 

problems and stimulated to follow them under the guidance of 

specialists. 

C. R. Henderson 



ERRATUM 

In the May issue, p. 858, 11. 16 and 17 from bottom, for 
" 'genius,' i. e. 'mental power or faculties,' is not only 'heredi- 
tary,' but 'irresponsible,' " read, " 'genius" .... is not only 
'hereditary,' but 'irrepressible.' " 



